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THE SIIKINE OF SAINT PATRICK'S HAND, 

WITH NOTICES OF SOME 

SIMILAR RELIQUARIES. 



BY J. HUBAND SMITH, A.M. M.E.I. A. 



A remarkably curious &ud interesting reliquary, long known by the popular name of the " Hand 
of St. Patrick," was for many years preserved in the Barony of* Ardes, near Portaferry, in the County 
of Down, in the house of a farmer named M' Henry. Having passed a considerable part of his life 
at sea, and being consequently a man of but moderate educational attainments, the account which 
he gave of the manner in which the reliquary came into the possession of his family was very vague 
and unsatisfactory. He knew little of its history beyond the fact that it had passed into their 
custody about two generations before, upon the marriage of a female ancestor. It is a shrine of 
massive silver, and antique workmanship, and represents the hand and arm of an ecclesiastic of rank, 
covered with the embroidered drapery of a sleeve, and wearing a jewelled glove. It was originally 
set, around the wrist and at its termination about the elbow, with a considerable number of precious 
stones, whose varied colour and size added not little to the beauty of its elaborate embossed work- 
manship. Unfortunately many of the stones, especially the larger ones, have fallen out of their set- 
tings, and the shrine has evidently been subjected, at various periods, to repairs of the rudest kind, 
executed by the hands of most unskilful workmen. It has, however, recently passed into the 
custody of the Right Rev. Doctor Denvir, Roman Catholic Bishop of the Diocese of Down and 
Connor. It measures about one foot three inches and a half in length, and contains within it the 
mouldering remains of a human arm, if not of the Patron Saint of Ireland, doubtless of some person- 
age of great reputed sanctity; the expenditure, both of material and skill, as well as the beauty ex- 
hibited in the general design of the reliquary, all indicating most unquestionably the high degree of 
estimation in which its contents were held. The only inscription to be seen on any part of it con- 
sists of the sacred monogram, I.H.S., engraved upon the plate by which the lower end of the shrine 
is closed. The form of the letters does not indicate an age of more remote period than a few centu- 
ries, and offers little aid in determining the time at which the shrine was made. Two of the fingers 
of the hand are closed, but the two forefingers and thumb are represented as in the position 
in which the benediction is given by a bishop when he turns to the people for that purpose. 

Jewelled gloves were a distinguishing mark in ancient times of the high rank of the wearer. The 
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monumental effigies of many monarchs and ecclesiastics afford evidence of the fact./ That of 
Henry II. in his tomb, in the Abbey of Fontevraud, in Normandy, may be adduced among many 
others, as an example. 

It must be admitted, in all fairness, that no conclusive evidence can be offered, that this jewelled 
case contains a part of the mortal remains of the celebrated Irish Apostle ; yet the locality in which 
it has been preserved, and the unvarying traditional name it has obtained, clearly invest it with a 
considerable degree of interest, however the appellation so long assigned to it may be questioned. — 
The legend of the dispute respecting the burial-place of St. Patrick, — as to whether it was at Ar- 
magh or Downpatrick, terminated by his thrusting his arm above ground at the latter place, when, 
with irreverent temerity, it was severed by some sacrilegious bystander — is scarce worth recording. 
A more consistent account, and one which has been handed down upon authority, entitling it to 
higher consideration, is that about the close of the 12th century Cardinal Yivian translated the 
bodies of S.S^ Patrick, Brigid, and Columbkill, from the grave in which they had been interred in 
Downpatrick into the interior of the cathedral then founded there, and that he set apart, to take 
with him to Rome in obedience to the commands of Pope Urban III., considerable portions of 
their relics, having previously enshrined others : among these latter was the hand in question, 
which was then placed in the tabernacle upon the great altar of the cathedral at Down. 

The earliest narrative of this transaction is that given by Griraldus Cambrensis in the following words : — 

Fuerant autem contemporanei Patricio, Sanctus Columba, et Sancta Brigida, et apud Ultoniam, 
in eadem civitate Dunensi scilicet, ipsorum trium corpora sunt recondita. Ubi et his nostris tempo - 
ribus, anno scilicet quo Dominus Comes Johannes primo in Hiberniam venit, quasi in spelunca tri- 
plici, Patricio in medio jacente, aliis duobus hie inde. Johanne vero de Curci tunc ibidem prsesidente, 
et hoc procurante, tres nobiles thesauri divina revelatione inventa sunt, et translata. Unde versus, 
In burgo Duno, tumulo tumulantur in uno 
Brigida, Patricius, atque Columba plus. 

" Contemporary with Patrick were also Saint Columba and Saint Brigid ; and the bodies of these 
three were interred in Ulster, in the same place, namely, in the City of Down. Where, within our 
own time, that is, in the year in which the Lord, Earl John, first came into Ireland, they were found 
as it were, in a triple tomb, Patrick lying in the middle, and the others, one at either side. The re- 
liques of these three renowned persons, having, by divine revelation, been discovered, were translated, 
under the superintendence of John de Curci, then Governor of that Province. And hence arose the 
verse : — 

In the fortress of Down, were buried in the same tomb 
Brigid, Patrick, and the pious Columba." 
[Qiraldus Cambrensis Topographia Milernica^ Chap. XVIII., p. 742.] 
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The learned Archbishop Ussher adopts this account in his well-known work, entitled " Brittanica- 
rum Ecc'esiaram Autiquitates," where he states : ; — 

Anno autem MCLXXXV, — Patricii Brigidae et Columbae in civitate Dunensi inventa fuisse cor- 
pora, ex Giraldo Cambrensi, Ranulpho Cestrensi, Johanne Brampton, et Henrico Marleburgensi, 
didicimus. Quae inventio cum sub exitum illius anni contigisse videatur, sequentis initio ad Urbanum 
III. pontificem a Malachia Bunensi et Johanne Curcio Romam missa legatio, et a nuncio pontificio 
quinto Idus Junii, die S. Columbae memorije sacro, reliquiarum illarum solennis facta fuerit trans- 
latio. 

" In the year MCLXXV. as we learn from Giraldus Cambrensis, Ranulphus Cestrensis, Johannes 
Brampton, and Henry Marleburrough, the bodies of Patrick, Brigid, andColumba, were found in the 
City of Down, which discovery appears to have been made about the close of that year. In the be- 
ginning of the following one an embassy was sent to the Pope, Urban III., by Malachi, Bishop of 
Down, and John de Gourcy, and a solemn translation of their reliques was made by the Papal Nuncio, 
on the fifth of the ides of June, the day sacred to the memory of St. Columba." 

Usserii Brittanicar. Ecclesiar. Antiquitates, Chap. XVII. , p. 452. 

In Dr. Lanigan's Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv., ch. xxx., sec. viii., p. 275, he gives the following 
details of this discovery and translation : — 

Ci It being generally believed that the bodies of the three saints were in Down, Malachy its bishop 
used to pray frequently to Grod that He would vouchsafe to point out to him the particular place or 
places in which they were concealed. While, on a certain night, fervently praying to this effect, in 
the church (cathedral) of Down, he saw a light like a sunbeam traversing the church, which stopped 
at the spot where the bodies were. Immediately procuring the necessary implements, he dug in that 
spot and found the bones of the three bodies, which he then put into distinct boxes and coffins, and 
placed again under ground. Having communicated what had occurred to John De Courcey, then 
Lord of Down, they determined on sending messengers to Pope Urban III., for the purpose of pro- 
curing the removal or translation of these reliques to a more respectable part of the church. The 
Pope agreeing with their request, sent, as his legate on this occasion, Vivian, Cardinal Priest of St. 
Stephen in Monte Ccelio, who had been at Down some years before, and who was well acquainted 
with John De Courcey, and the Bishop Malachy/' 

The details are contained in the Office of the Translation of S.S. Patrick, Brigid, and Columba 
printed at Paris in 1620, and cited accordingly by Ussher. 

Questions have been raised among the learned, as to the place of Saint Patrick's burial, but after 
a careful examination of all the authorities, it seems to be almost certain it was at the Abbey of 
Sabhal, or Saul, near Downpatrick. The claim put forward on behalf of Armagh to this distinction > 
appears to have had its foundation in the fact quoted by Dr, Lanigan, (ch. VII., note 148,) that thfc 
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Lip&ana, or reliques of Patrick, are mentioned in some old calendars as being at Armagh; and this 
it is said, explains the expression of St. Bernard, in his life of St. Malachy— "In qua (Ardmacha), 
et vivus profuit, et mortuus requiescit." St. Columba's body was originally found at Hy, or Iona, 
but was afterwards brought to Ireland about the close of the ninth century ; before which, the re- 
mains of St. Brigid, which had been interred at Kildare, were removed also to Down. 

There appears to be no reason to doubt but that it was upon the occasion of the translation of the 
remains of these three eminent saints, in the year 1186, by Cardinal Vivian, as has been already 
stated, that he set apart certain portions of the reliques of St. Patrick ; and, accordingly, it seems 
in every way probable, that while some were conveyed to Rome, (where they are still preserved to 
this day,) his Hand, when enshrined, was placed upon the high altar of the cathedral at, 
Down, where doubtless it remained till the building was destroyed by Leonard Lord Grey, Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, A.D. 1538 ; the profanation thereof being one of the articles of impeachment 
brought against him, and in three years afterwards he was beheaded. On the demolition of the 
high altar and consequent plunder of the most valued possessions of the cathedral, it appears most 
probable that this shrine of St. Patrick's Hand was abstracted, and so passed into the custody of 
some private individual. Through how many families it may have come down into those of the 
Savages, Russells, and M c Henrys, it may now be difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain with any 
degree of precision. 

An account published in " Dublin Review'* about six years ago, appears to go very minutely into 
the history of the transmission of the custody of this shrine for a considerable time past ; and may 
therefore be given at length. It is as follows : — 

" This beautiful relic consists of a silver case in the shape of the hand and arm, cut off a little below 
the elbow ; it is considerably thicker than the hand and arm of an ordinary man, as if it were in- 
tended to inclose those members without pressing them closely. The fingers are bent so as to re- 
present the hand in the attitude of benediction. The case is now empty, the cause of which we are 
not at present prepared to explain ; but, no one can look at it and doubt for a moment that it was 
the shrine of the hand and arm of a saint; and it was always regarded *as having contained those of 
St. Patrick. It has been known in the whole County of Down as " St. Patrick's Hand," from time 
immemorial. This relic is now in the possession of the Right Rev. Dr. Denvir, for whom it was pro- 
cured by the Rev. James M c Alennan, P.P., of Castlewellan, to whom we are indebted for an account 
of its preservation. At the time of the translation of the relics of S.S. Patrick, Bridget, and 
Columbkille,%i the 12th century, under the anspices of Cardinal Vivian, the hand of St. Patrick 
was enshrined, and placed upon the high altar of the Abbey Church in Downpatrick. When Edward 
Bruce, during his invasion of Ireland, plundered this abbey church, this relic was carried off and 
entrusted to the care of some persons who accompanied the army. On the defeat of that prince at 
Dundalk, in 1318, the person who had charge of it escaped out of the battle, and afterwards for 
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greater security, it was given to one of the* Magennis f%mily ; the head of which had about this time 
obtained the title of Lord of Iveagh. It remained* in that family until the early part of the last cen- 
tury ; at that time Mr. Magennis of Castlewellan, had possession of it. He had an only daughter 
who married Charles Russell, a gentleman whose ancestors had possessed a large tract of the County 
Down, to the south of Downpatrick. With this lady the sacred relic passed into the Russell family. 
She died shortly after her marriage, and her husband married Miss Savage, of Portaferry-house, 
grand-aunt of the late Colonel Nugent, who died two or three years ago. Colonel Nugent's father 
obtained the relic on the death of his aunt, Mrs. Russell. He was the first Protestant who had 
ever possessed it, and entertaining some scruple about keeping it, he gave it to the Rev. Mr. Tag- 
gart, then parish priest of Portaferry, in the Ards. Mr. Savage of Portaferry, who was the repre- 
sentative of the family to which that Mrs. Russell (through whom the relic came into the possession 
of the Nugents) belonged, desired after Mr/Taggart's death that it should be given to Mr. M e Henry 
of Kerstown, in the Upper Ards, because his mother's maiden name had been Russell, and she was 
also nearest of kin to the gentleman of that name who had to his first wife the only daughter of 
Magennis. Since that time " St. Patrick's Hand" remained in the custody of the M e Henrys, until 
about seven or eight years ago, when the Right Rev. Dr. Dcnvir got possession of it. The family of 
the M c Henrys had become poor previously to this time, and it is said that many tempting offers were 
made to them, both by the late Colonel Nugent (who was most anxious to obtain it), and by a per- 
son from Trinity College, Dublin. But they could not be induced to give it up to those who Would 
only use it for profane purposes." [Dublin Review^ No. XLVI. y January, 1848, page 483.] 

Within the memory of persons now living, it was commonly carried about to various 
parts of the country, by persons who borrowed it for the purpose of enabling others to clear 
themselves from the suspicion of various accusations, and who took an oath for this purpose upon the 
reliquary, in the manner not unusual in early periods of history, by way of giving the greater so- 
lemnity to their asseverations. Extra-judicial trials were thus often held, which bore a curious 
analogy to the Saxon corsned, spoken of by Sir William Blackstone, and explained by Spelman and 
Du Cange to have been a test of guilt or innocence, to which suspected persons were subjected from 
a very remote period. — A lithograph oi the Shrine of St. Patrick's Hand accompanies this paper. 



Other portions of the so-called reliques of Saint Patrick have been found preserved elsewhere 
in Ireland : among the rest is to be seen a jaw-bone, enclosed in a silver box, now in the possession of 
the Cullen family, at a place called Castle Robin, in the neighbourhood of Lisburn, in the County 
of Antrim. Of this silver case two wood engravings are here given. The chasings with which it 
is ornamented have, however, a modern character. 

The following particulars respecting this case and its contents have been obligingly communicated 
by Mr. George Stephenson of Lisburn : — 
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A family named Cullen, now residing in the parish of Derriaghy, Co. Antrim, at the tyase of Collin 
mountain, are in the posession of this reliquary. It consists of a silver box or shrine inclosin » a human 
jaw bone, itself in a perfect state, but now retaining only one double tooth. It had formerly five, 
three of which were given to members of the family when emigrating to America, and the fourth was 
deposited under the altar of the Roman Catholic Chapel of Derriaghy, by the parish priest, when 
the chapel was re-built, in 1797. The outer case is of antique appearance, rather fancifully em- 
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also as an antidote for all cattle diseases; tut, of late years, applications of the sort are 
very rare. Whenever the bone is lifted out of its shrine, a towel or handkerchief is used to prevent 
contamination by the naked hand. It was never allowed to be out of the owner's custody except on 
on eoccasion, when it was entrusted for a short time to the Roman Catholic Bishop of the diocese. — 
These are the only particulars that can now be ascertained respecting this relic. 



Another silver case is reported to contain the thumb of the same person, and to be preserved at 
the Ursuline convent at Drogheda. 



The hand of St. Fillan*, a famous saint in Scotland, was carried in a silver shrine at the head of 
his army, by Robert the Bruce. According to Camerarius, St. Fillan was an abbot of Pittenweem in 
Fife, from which situation he retired, and died a hermit in the wilds of Glenurchy, AJ). 1649 leav- 
ing his name to many chapels, holy fountains, &c. ; among the rest to Kilfillan, in Renfrew, and to 
St, Phillans, or Forgend, in Fife. The legend is, that while engaged in transcribing the scriptures 
his left hand was observed to send forth such a splendour, as to afford light to that with which he 
wrote ; a miracle which saved many candles to the convent, for St. Fillan used to spend wfeoje 
nights in that exercise. Lesley, the Scottish Historian, relates that this miraculous and luminous 
arm, was taken out of its shrine or case, previous to the Battle cf Bannockburn, by the chaplain of 
King Robert the Bruce, a man of little faith, who deposited it in some place of security, lest it should 
fall into the hands of the English. But, lo ! while Robert was addressing his prayers to the empty 
casket, it was observed to open and shut suddenly ; and, on inspection, the saint was found to have 
himself deposited his arm in the shrine, as an assurance of victory. 

In a guide book for Scottish tourists, published in 1850, there is the latest mention of the Hand 
of St. Fillan. Speaking of the village of St. Fillans, at the end of Loch Earn, the writer, Mr. 
Anderson, alludes to the previous narrative, and states that the shrine we have spoken of, was borne 
by the Abbot of Inchaffray, at the Battle of Bannockburn.* In conclusion we are told that this arm 
is now in North America, in the possession of a man named Dewar. 

Sir Walter Scott states, that there are in Perthshire, several wells and springs dedicated to St. 
Fillan, which are still places of pilgrimage and offerings ; they are held powerful in cases of madness ; 

* The original authorities are Hector Boethius and sage describes what took place : — " Rex Robertas Brus- 

Dempster, who state .that the arm of this saint was a sius, cum precibus perseveraverit, capsula argentea 

precious relique preserved by the King of the Scots in sponte. nullo tangente, aperta, verum brachium quod 

the Castle of Dunfermline, locked up in a silver box, domi relictum sacerdoti ostendit, quo rex et miJites 

and was carried by holy Mauritius, Abbot oflnehpef- armati praeclaram victoriam attinebant.* — [Dempster, 

Iray, at the battle of Bannockburn. The folio wing pas- 1627.] Edit. 
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and, in some of very late occurrence, lunatics have been left all night bound to the holy stone, in con- 
fidence that the saint would cure and release them before morning. In allusion to this belief De 
Wilten, disguised as a Palmer, or pilgrim, in the poem of Marmion, declares his intention of visiting 
" * * * * St. Fillan's blessed well, 
Whose spring can frenzied dreams dispel, 
And the crazed brain restore." 

A curious Crown grant, dated 11th July, 1487, is still in existence, by which James III. confirmed 
to Malice Doire, an inhabitant of Strathfillan in Perthshire, the peaceable exercise andenjoymentof a 
relic of Saint Fillan, called the Quegrich, which he and his predecessors are said to have possessed 
since the days of Robert the Bruce. As the Quegrich was used to cure diseases, this document is 
probably the most ancient patent ever granted to a quack medicine. 



In Fleming's " Collectanea," a book of considerable authority, there occurs a remarkable account 
of the arm of St. Comgall, which, however, does not appear to have been enshrined, but to have 
been carried about by St. Fiachra in a case, probably of leather. Fleming calls it "sceta," which 
may be translated " sheath" or satchel. In the passage alluded to, this case is stated to have con- 
tained a book, as well as the arm in question. St. Comgall was of a noble family in Ulster, and 
Abbot of Bangor. According to the Annals of Ulster he was born in the year 516. His death, we 
are told, took place on the 10th of May, A.D. 601, after he had received the holy viaticum, from Saint 
Fiachra, who was Abbot of Clonard. The following are the words in which Fleming gives the 
legend : — 

Transacto jam multo tempore post obitum Sancti Patris Comgalli, supradictus Sanctus Fiachra 
venit ad monasterium Bennchor, et elevatis de sepulchro honorific^ Sancti Comgalli reliquiis, elegit 
S. Fiachra brachium Sancti Comgalli, portavitque ad fines Laginensium ; pervenit ad arcem cujus- 
dam Bucis ibi, qui dicebatur iEdus. Ilinc filius ipsius Bucis J3di ductus est ad S. Fiachram ut 
baptizaret eum ; aperiensque jam Sanctus Fiachra see tarn suam ad ducendum inde librum baptismi, 
brachium Sancti Comgalli in aerem sursum velociter avolavit. Ibi viri jejunantes, et genua flec- 
tentes, et orantes longe, tandem venit ad eos de coelo brachium Sancti Comgalli, et ingrediens terram 
inter illos, nusquam apparuit inde. Per triduum itaque foderunt terram et non invenerunt. — 
Hoc videns Bux iEdus illam arcem cum suis agris obtulit reliquiis Sancti Comgalli in aeternum, 
ibique jam S. Fiachra Abbas clarum monasterium in honore nostri patroni Comgalli construxit, et in 
nomine Sanctse Trinitatis, Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti, cui est honor et potestas in saecula 
sseculorum. — Amen. 

" A long time having elapsed after the death of the'holy father Comgall, the aforesaid St. Fiachra 
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came to the monastery of Bennchor, and having reverently taken tip the relics of St. Comgall, he 
selected his arm, and carrying it to the confines of the men of Leinster, he arrived at the fortress of 
a certain chieftain who was named iEdus. From thence the son of that chieftain was brought to 
St. Fiachra in order that he should baptize him ; and, lo ! when St. Fiachra had opened his case to 
take out thence his book of the baptismal office, the arm of St. Comgall suddenly flew up into the 
air. Whereupon the men fasting, and on bended knees praying for a long while, the arm of the 
Saint at length came down to them from heaven, and, entering the earth in the midst of them, never 
again appeared ; for the space of three days they dug in that spot but did not find it. When the 
chieftain JEdus saw this, he granted that fortress with its territory to the relics of St. Comgall 
for ever ; and there the Abbot, St. Fiachra, built a magnificent monastery in honour of our patron, 
St. Comgall, and in the name of the Holy Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, to whom be 
honour and power, for ever and ever. Amen," 



A most elaborately ornamented shrine, composed of brass and silver, of exquisite workmanship, 
covered with interlaced tracery and knots, in the peculiar style known to archaeologists by the 
term of Opus Hibernicum, was lately brought to Ireland, and exhibited, through the intervention of 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, who obtained the loan of it from its present possessor, Andrew 
Fontaine, Esq., of Narford Hall, Norfolk, in whose family it has been for many years*. 
This reliquary represents a human arm with closed hand, and is believed to contain portions of 
the hand or arm of St. Lachtin, Abbot or Bishop of Achadh-ur, a place now called, (by an erroneous 
translation) Freshford, in the County of Kilkenny. He was a native of Muscraighe, (or Muskerry), 
in the County of Cork ; he died, according to the Annals of the Four Masters, A.D. 622, and his 
memory was venerated by the Irish Church on the 19th of March. An engraving of this shrine was 
published some years ago, by the Society of Antiquaries of London, and a short account of it 
printed in the Vetusta Monumenta ; but the interpretation there given of the inscriptions upon it 
is full of inaccuracies. 

The following readings and translations of these inscriptions are taken from a paper read before the 
Koyal Irish Academy in Dublin, by the Bev. Br. Todd, F.T.C.B., in the month of June, 1853. 

There are four inscriptions, in the old Irish character, on plates of brass, running longitudinally 

down the arm : of these but one is perfect ; the other three are illegible at the end, but enough still 

remains to enable us to fix with certainty the date of this singular specimen of ancient Irish art, and 

to ascertain the part of Ireland in which it was made. They have been deciphered by Mr. Eugene 

Curry, so far as any traces of the letters still remain, and are as follows : — 

3c 
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First Inscription, 

OR DO MAELSECHNAILL U CELLACHArDO ARDRIG UA [NECHACH MUMAIN] 
BO RIGNI IN CVMTACHSO. 

" A prayer for Maelseachnaill O'Callaghan, chief King of Ua [Echach Mumhain] who made this 
reliquary." 

The words enclosed in brackets are not very distinct in the inscription, and are in some degree con- 
jectural, supplied from knowledge of the fact that this personage was lord of that district ; and con- 
firmed by observing, that the space left doubtful by the obliteration of the words in the original 
exactly agrees with what would be required for the words supplied. Maelseachnaill 0*Callaghan 
died, according to the Four Masters, in 1121. 

Second Inscription. 
OR DO CHORMAC MC MEIC CARTHAIGI DO RIG DANA MVMAN DORAT * * * 

" A prayer for Cormac, son of MacCarthy, Righdamhna, [or next heir] of Munster who gave * 

* # * * " 

This was the Cormac who was King-bishop of Ireland, as he is called by the Four Masters, and 
who built the celebrated " Cormac's Chapel" on the Rock of Cashel. The Four Masters mention him, 
at the year 1137, as having made a predatory excursion against Kennedy O'Brien and the foreigners 
or Danes of Limerick ; and in the following year they record his treacherous murder, by Toirdheal- 
bhach, (or Turlogh) son of Diarmaid O'Brien, and the two sons of O'Connor Kerry. They speak of him 
as celebrated "for bestowing of jewels and wealth upon the clergy and the churches, an improver 
of territories and churches," — so that it is in strict accordance with this character, to find his name 
on the richly ornamented reliquary now described. 

Third Inscription, 
OR DO TADGMCMEIC CARTHAIGI DO RIG ***** 

" A prayer for Tadhg, son of MacCarthy, Righ [damhna of funster.] *****" 
The letters RIG are probably the commencement of RIG-DAMNA MUMHAIN a title which 
belonged to this Tadhg, grandson of Carthy, who was brother of Cormac already spoken of. 

Fowth Inscription, 
m DO DIARMAIT MAC MEIC DENISC DO COMARB L * * * 
"A prayer for Diarmait, son of MacDenisc, Comharb of L * * * * * " 
It is greatly to be regretted that the next word is not legible, as it wouM probably have given us 
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the name of the saint whose reliques were contained in this reliquary. The first letter seems to be L, 
in which case it was probably LACHTIN 

These inscriptions, though imperfect, afford a tolerably exact date to this ancient piece of art, 
which, even in its present dilapidated state, exhibits great evidence of the workman's skill in inlaying 
and minute ornamentation of the most elaborate kind. It is clear that it must have been made be- 
fore the death of Maelseachnaill O'Callaghan, who is stated in the first inscription to have made it, or 
caused it to have been made ; and, as he died in 1121, it is certain that we have in this exquisitely 
beautiful shrine, a specimen of what could be done by Irish artists, in inlaying and jewellery, within 
the first twenty years of the twelfth century. 



In a short tract descriptive of the Island of Sanda, by Father Edmund Mac Cana, bound up in the 
same volume with his " Irish Itinerary," (already published in this journal, by the Rev. William 
Reeves, D.D.,) there occurs a short notice of the arm of St. Ultan. This tract is entitled " Insulse 
Sandse, seu Auoniae, Hibernice ABHUIN, brevis descriptio, R.P. fr^ Edmundi Mac Cana," and the 
passage alluded to is as follows : — 

In ilia insula fuit repertum brachium Sancti Ultani, quod thecae argenteae inclusum, ante hoc 
bellum religiose servabatur a viro generoso ex inclyta Mac Donellorum familii. 

" In that island was found the arm of St. Ultan, which, inclosed in a silver case, was, before this 
war, religiously preserved by a gentleman of the distinguished race of the Mac Donnells." 



There remains but one more example now to be noticed at present, it is that of the arm of Saint 
Ruadhan, which is stated by Archdall, in his Monasticon, to have been kept in a silver case at the 
Abbey of Lowha, in the County of Tipperary. 



The practice of enshrining the hand and arm of ecclesiastics distinguished for their eminent piety 
and devotion prevailed also to a considerable extent upon the Continent ; and, there can be little 
doubt, that the researches of Archaeologists, prosecuted there, will yet add considerably to those 
noticed in this paper. 

Note. — Among other objects preserved in one of the Heyden, eut off in a duel by Sir Robert Mansfield, in the 
museums at Canterbury is the hand of a Sir Thomas beginning of the 17th century. The combatants at first 
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fought with rapiers and daggers, in the mode then usual In this narrative a strange co^rast is presented be- 
in such encounters, and afterwards with broad swords. tween the feeling which, in the 17th century, dictated 
Mansfield, it is related, thrice gave quarter to Ms oppo- the preservation of the hand of a dishonoured man 
nent. who having as often broken faith with him, was as a token of triumph gratifying to the vindictiveness 
finally disarmed, and had his left hand struck off while on of his conqueror, and that which at an earlier period 
his knees. Of the shame, and the exhaustion from the loss suggested to the reverential minds of the good and 
of blood proceeding from this wound and nine others gentle survivors of some eminently pious and venerated 
which he had received in the duel, Heyden died. The mend, the enshrinement of that portion of his remains 
hand is still to be seen in a tolerably perfect state* but which had been the instrument of conveying instruction 
dried up like that of a mummy ; the nails are very lo ng and blessing to those whom he left behind upon earth, 
and appear to have grown after the hand was cut off. 



THE COMPLAINTS OF SHANE O'NEILL. 



A careful and impartial investigation of details in the singular political and social history of the 
Gaelic people in Ireland during the unhappy period of the 16th century will assuredly lead to the 
conviction that the faults and crimes of that remarkable race of men originated in the unsoundness 
of their laws as to property and power ; — laws which, while producing thejneyitable effect of keeping 
those governed by them in a condition of barbarity, prevented an amalgamation between the English 
and Gaelic races, and kept both in a state of hostility. Still, however justified the crown of Eng- 
land may have been in making war upon the Irish until they were broken into subjection and con- 
formed to the laws and usages of the superior kingdom, we turn with regret to passages in our annals 
in which some distinguished names in English history are sullied by atrocities and severities recorded 
of them in its Irish pages. The theme is broad and displeasing, and need only be alluded to when 
introducing to the notice of our readers a short document, in which one of the bravest but fiercest of 
Irish chieftains sets forth some instances wherein, as he asserts, English faith was broken with 
his countrymen and brother chiefs, to the loss of their liberty, lands, and lives. The writer of these 
complaints, Shane O'Neill, was himself a frequent mark for asi&ssination ; and the evidence is too 
complete that attempts on his life were instigated by the government* of the day. The 
original of this document is in the Carew MS., 611 ; and the same volume contains a copy of 
another record, the original of which is in the State Paper Office; among the correspondence of the year 
1566, and headed : — " The causes and matters moving my people not to suffer me to come to the 

* Even the bold and bluff Sir John Perrott descended, vember, 1684, from Nicholas Dawtrey, seneschal of 
when Lord Deputy of Ireland, to the satanic means of Ulster, stating his inability to have Sorley Boy or his 
assassination :— there is a letter to him dated 18th No- sons assassinated. MS* State Papers, 



